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I contrast myself, in reflection, with the motives and feelings 
which I feel to be influencing me; and this contrasting requires 
not less than three distinct moments of consciousness. At the first 
moment I am naively influenced by the feelings; at the second 
moment I make the feelings my object, and at the third moment I 
contrast the feelings with myself, which now has also become an 
object. But the feelings do not influence me at the second and 
third moments when they have become my object; they influence 
me at the first moment when they are a naive part of myself. 

In other words, action is always naive. You can never reflect 
upon the thought that causes you to act, even though that thought 
be a reflection, or a reflection upon a reflection. It is always the 
last reflection, itself unreflected on, that determines the act. 

The notion, then, that action takes place outside the subject, 
beyond its borders, involves a psychological absurdity. That is, for 
the agent himself, an impossible point of view. A man cannot be 
outside himself and yet act; he cannot be outside himself, regard- 
ing himself from without, at the moment of action. He can get 
outside of himself only retrospectively; what he then regards is his 
past self, not his present; the present self is, essentially, unre- 
gardable. 8 

"We may therefore rest in perfect confidence in the pre-philo- 
sophic belief that our acts are determined by ourselves and by no 
other, and that as are the thoughts which we allow to occupy the 
selves, so will be the acts. C. A. Strong. 

Columbia University. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. Walter T. Marvin, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Western Reserve University. 
The Columbia University Press. 1903. Pp. xiv + 572. 
The purpose of the book before us is not that of ' an historical in- 
troduction, nor of a hand-book,' ' nor does it aim to present a philosophical 
system,' but rather ' a series of problems and their solutions.' It is, 
however, manifestly intended not for advanced students, but for college 
classes, and from this standpoint the arrangement of topics and of 
problems, the references to collateral reading and the presentation may 
be commended. The latter is, however, rather prolix, and in the dis- 
cussion of scientific theories appeal is made to the layman's rather than 

is therefore as impossible and absurd as a dynamic reaction of the shape of 
a man's nose upon its color. Agents are concretes. What acts is either a part 
or the whole of the field of consciousness, content and form combined. 

8 That is, experienced but incognizable — see ' Why the Mind has a Body,' 
p. 208. 
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to the specialist's point of view, thus sacrificing much rigidity and 
exactness. 

Although 'not aiming to present a system,' the author nevertheless 
announces the main doctrine of the book to be that of 'rationalistic 
idealism.' " By idealism," he says, " I mean the doctrine that denies 
the existence of a transcendent world and that therefore limits all prob- 
lems to the world of experience." The reviewer finds this statement 
doubly ambiguous because of the terms ' transcendent ' and ' experience,' 
and that, according as the author would give one meaning or another 
to them, he must either accept solipsism, or, rejecting this, can not call 
this view ' idealism ' ; or thirdly, that he has stated only a truism. In 
the first case, if by 'experience' is meant conscious experience (con- 
sciousness), and this, if anything, is the author's repeated though not 
consistent use, and if by ' transcendent ' is meant the ' contradictory 
opposite' of this, viz., the non-conscious, and the existence of this is 
denied, then the author's idealism is solipsism. This position, however, 
he rejects. If, however, the attempt be made to explain consciousness, 
which includes the result of 'thinking processes,' and it be found that 
this can be done only by assuming a 'transcendent' to exist, i.e., if it 
can be shown (and it can) that the thinking process is itself a trans- 
cendent one and that, therefore, ' das Denken sich auf ein Transcendent 
bezieht,' then the author must widen the meaning of the term experience 
to include the affirmation of the transcendent's existence. This position 
the author himself admits later on in his statement that the only scien- 
tific psychology is a physiological one. Idealism, therefore, either does 
not deny the transcendent, or this position is not idealism. Thirdly, 
using 'experience' in this above sense as consciousness plus its implica- 
tions, then, if by the transcendent is meant something beyond this ' ex- 
perience,' the author's statement as to the limitation of problems is a 
truism. 

"By rationalism," he says, "I mean that our attempt to interpret 
the world must presuppose premises or a priori truths about the world." 
Here, if the author means that the necessity of presupposing premises 
demonstrates or insures their truth (a priori) the reviewer can not agree 
with him. A presupposition of any kind is not assuredly true, though it 
may be, and the a priori is in no case proved (syllogistically) ; there- 
fore it must be assumed; nor is its ' self -evidence ' a proof or assurance, 
but rather only the ' conviction that something is undeniably true,' which 
conviction is, however, again no proof. All science including ' rational- 
istic idealism' is, therefore, dogmatic in this sense. If, then, assuming 
certain principles (concepts) we, from these, in explaining conscious 
states, assert a transcendent, we may call this rationalism (dogmatic), 
but not idealism. 

In the ' presentation of problems and their possible solution ' the book 
is divided into six parts, these into sections and chapters. There are 
also two appendixes, one offering a scheme for the history of philosophy, 
the other a bibliography. 

Under the 'Metaphysics of Nature' 'substance and quality,' the 
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mechanical and atomic theories, time and space, are ably discussed, and 
much that is said represents very modern tendencies in physical science. 
It being the work of science to discover universal characteristics, and 
the sciences being classifiable on the basis of the degrees of the uni- 
versality of their concepts, mechanics presents itself as the most universal 
because it deals with extension, impenetrability, location and motion. 
But the mere ubiquitousness of these does not disprove the objectivity 
also of the 'secondary qualities.' "Exceptional existence is not neces- 
sarily subjective existence." Both classes of qualities are revealed upon 
the same sense basis. In any case, we in treating of them make use only 
of abstractions, and science is justified in using the more universally 
occurring qualities, for they make all things comparable and sys- 
tematizable. Therewith, because of this genesis, this isolation of the 
primary from the secondary qualities in the process of abstraction, the 
two coexisting in the concrete object, it is impossible to reduce the sec- 
ondary to the primary, although the latter may serve as an index, or 
means of comparison, for the former. The question, fundamental for the 
understanding of the meaning of mechanics, which the reviewer would 
ask here, is: If one class can be used as an index for another class of 
qualities, then is a mere coexistence a sufficient condition for this, 
or must there be added to this coexistence at least a partial identity? 
If the latter is the case, then there is a reduction in the strictest sense 
of the word. However, there is hardly a satisfactory answer to this to 
be found in the literature. 

The author considers the position he has taken in interpreting me- 
chanics to be also a refutation of the ' Energetik,' but incorrectly so, we 
find; for the latter theory also asserts, like our author, the non-reduci- 
bility of the secondary qualities, and emphasizes the necessity of con- 
sidering them, as objective, to be identical with energies. It also admits 
the indexing of one by others, as is shown by every physical equation, 
but it asserts that this index need not always be in terms of M and Y, 
and that when it is so, it does not mean total identity. 

Thus we find that chemistry can and, as a matter of fact, does stop 
short of doing away with (reducing) the qualitative differences of the 
atoms, although, for certain purposes, to do this remains an ideal. The 
author (Chaps. V. and VI.) finds, correctly, that even were such an at- 
tempt successful it would leave us with another fundamental concept, 
matter, having only the primary qualities, yet such a 'matter' would 
again be only an abstraction, i. e., an isolated part and not the whole of 
reality. 

The logical origin of the atomic theory (Chap. VI.) consists in that 
repeated ' division ' of a qualitative whole into parts with fewer qualities, 
whereby the application of a law (mechanics) is further extended. 
Qualities are in this way ' explained by ' or ' reduced to ' a structure of 
mathematical points, but such a theory (atomic) ' is not, however, a com- 
plete description of fact ' ; the entity is atomic, but not merely a complex 
of atoms. In fact, ' to explain ' means ' to abstract,' and therefore not 
to describe the whole. 
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To one well acquainted with chemistry the reviewer thinks the 
criticism will appear as justified, that with the author's (ultimate) atom 
the chemist, at least, is not greatly concerned; in fact, one might say 
with no atom at all, but rather only with arbitrary symbols which serve 
their purpose quite as well without as with a supposed reference to a 
structure of quantitative entities. Structural, including stereochemical, 
formulas do not pretend to represent real structure; they are only so 
much ' notation ' as it were. All this, however, only because the chemist 
does not need to go farther in order to satisfy the ' practical need ' ; if a 
' theoretical need ' is concerned, then the author's standpoint is correct. 

Chapter VIII. The ' conservation of energy ' can mean only a rela- 
tive conservation, not an absolute, because of the relativity of all meas- 
urement. But also all measurement assumes the conservation of the 
measuring units, so that there is no proof this way. Therefore the 
law must be a priori, or axiomatic, concludes the author. This again, 
in the reviewer's opinion, illustrates the dogmatic (though it may be 
critical) nature of all science, for if the law of conservation of energy 
is so based, then it is only assumed or strongly believed in as true, but 
is not proved. The 'pragmatic principle,' accordingly, again makes its 
appearance, for it can be shown by critical examination of the historical 
evolution of the law as meaning 'quantitative equality accompanying 
transformation,' that this interpretation of experimental data is made 
simply because ' it works better ' than does the contradictory view. The 
absolute correctness of the first interpretation is, however, quite im- 
possible of demonstration. 

Under the caption, ' The Philosophy of Mind,' Section II., it is stated 
that the distinguishing characteristics of mental states are (1) non- 
spatiality and (2) the revelation only to the self (p. 133). The author 
herewith accepts implicitly a transcendent in the only valid sense of the 
term, viz., as meaning the non-(un)conscious. Other minds, he says, 
we infer by analogy, though there is no verification (he forgets that the 
analogy is not exact). Here again it is necessary to admit a trans- 
cendent (to mind) as a very basis for the analogy, a point the pluralistic 
monist quite overlooks. (Of. C. A. Strong, ' Why the Mind Has a Body.') 

Chapter XVII. Are mental causation and conservation facts ? Here 
a comparison is made with what science accepts for the physical world, 
without making any exact and detailed critical examination of this. 

It is stated that 'mental events are disconnected,' not continuous; 
and, furthermore, that physical facts must be appealed to in order to 
interpret and explain mental. This, for the reviewer, is undoubtedly 
the position taken by ' science,' and illustrates the position that, in order 
to get to a basis for prediction and calculation, the only basis which has 
a practical, a biological value for us, the regularity and uniformity 
necessary for this, can be secured only by assuming the existence of a 
transcendent to consciousness. The author has here placed himself 
squarely in this position, notwithstanding his first statement (quoted), 
of the non-existent transcendent The author answers his question by 
saying that 'as far as conservation involves spatial relations, conscious- 
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ness is neither conserved nor atomic. He overlooks one argument for 
a mental conservation, viz., that which assumes, as does the universal 
parallelist either consciously or unconsciously, ex nihilo nihil fit, etc., 
as a major premise. The permanence and unity in our mental life 
justify us in speaking of a soul, he thinks, but this is not the permanence 
of conservation. 

Is there a causal relation between mind and body? The author 
answers the question correctly, we think, in saying that the parallelist 
is right in asserting the fundamental difference between the two, and 
that the ' quantity of motion can not alter,' yet that the mental event (not 
motion) can and does actually coexist with the physical effect. A con- 
scious event from this standpoint is an epiphenomenon. From it pan- 
psychism does not follow. To prove this latter it must be shown ' that 
the physical correlate of consciousness is universally present in all phys- 
ical action as such ' (p. 290) ; or, ' consciousness must be shown to be con- 
served,' which is not yet possible. Section V. deals with cosmogony. 
What is the absolute beginning and purpose of things? The author 
answers that ' creation is not a beginning in time, but is the very act of 
change itself ' ; " each ' element of change ' has a beginning and an end." 
Thus recognition is made of the insolubility of the problem of change, 
and of the occurrence of a repeated creatio ex nihilo and fit ad nihilum, 
and the description of this in so-called ' laws of causation.' 

Part II. deals with the theory of knowledge, which consists in the 
scientific reflection on the interpretations found in all the sciences. In 
all his discussions of the questions involved the author, however, does 
not get beyond the traditional dogma of ' Erkenntnisstheorie ' that 
knowledge is only consciousness, and that this latter is a creating 
(schaffende) activity; he makes, in other words, no distinction between 
the ' gewusst ' and the ' bewusst.' Yet these are not the same. 

To be sure, as he says, knowledge consists of judgments, either ex- 
plicit or implicit, and the judgment interprets 'the Given' according to 
certain principles. The author herewith virtually admits the above 
criticism, in that knowledge, as implicit judgment, is not wholly con- 
sciousness, but a transcendent process. He again really recognizes the 
transcendent when he distinguishes the thing known and the knowledge 
of the thing. Fact is the basis of proof, error lies in the interpretation. 
(By fact he means that actually or to be possibly given in conscious 
experience.) But since in sense perception there is an act of interpreta- 
tion implied, he admits that it is difficult (and perhaps impossible) to 
get at the hare facts. And again, he makes consciousness a creative 
activity, and identifies it as knowledge with that (the transcendent) to 
which it relates, when he says that some so-called ' facts,' e. g., the past, 
are really inferences from the present (conscious state), but even so be- 
cause they admit of a conceivable (conscious) experience. The inference, 
for the reviewer, is not the past, but 'bezieht sieh auf das vergangene,' 
which, with the future as an object of possible experience, is assumed to 
exist independently of the inference (transcendent). Provided only it 
does so exist can the inference be either true or useful. Nor is it any 
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more correct to identify ' content ' with that to which this refers, as the 
author does in saying that such ' facts/ past, present and future, make up 
' the Given,' but are in the last analysis ' the content of the consciousness 
of the moment ' (p. 370). The author himself recognizes this, saying that 
to state that ' the Given ' is this consciousness is to rob this term of all 
meaning (p. 372). He therewith admits (unknowingly) that if 'con- 
sciousness' retain a meaning for us it must be that of the 'immanent' 
as opposed to the transcendent, which must, accordingly, be assumed to 
exist unless solipsism be frankly admitted. 

If knowledge is of relations (p. 382) (of likeness, of consistence, of 
laws) can we know objects, and is the reference to a future world valid? 
The author answers that the proof (he means confirmation) is to be 
sought in the facts as revealed to us in perception (p. 387) (yet he has 
said that in perception there is interpretation and in this possible error). 
The entire future, however, can not be proved even in this way; therefore 
for this there is only probability. Knowledge seems, then (Chap. XLIL), 
to go beyond its premises (*. e., to make assumptions) and to be invalid 
(he should say ' may be ') unless additional premises (to make it certain) 
can and must be granted. These premises are indicated, in his opinion, 
by the impossibility of a thorough-going skepticism, in so far as at least 
some knowledge is accepted as valid. (It may be questioned if we can 
find anything in this way from which as a ' premise ' deductions can be 
made, and, secondly, if an absolute skepticism, giving a ' self -repeating 
series,' is not quite possible ?) But the author considers that in this ' the 
knowableness of the world is presupposed ' (p. 393), and that to knowl- 
edge must be granted those premises needed for its work. (This holds 
for the practical purpose of knowledge, for its biological function.) 
However, that even this does not give us a basis for certain knowledge is 
shown by the author's own statement that as to what these premises are 
philosophers differ (empiricism and rationalism). For the former, he 
says, the 'facts' form the full justification, for the latter not; and the 
empiricist in his dependence on the 'principle of regularity and uni- 
formity ' virtually admits that some form of rationalism must be accepted. 
In the reviewer's opinion, however, it is no more justified to call this 
rationalism, since the empiricist is himself aware that in ' depending on 
the principle' he therewith assumes that which is not proved, than it is 
to call rationalism a form of empiricism, because the former (as the 
author says) must accept some premises, laws, as true because self-evi- 
dent; for self -evidence, we have seen, is no proof. From this it is clear 
that both standpoints must be either consciously (critically) or uncon- 
sciously dogmatic, defining a dogma as that premise which neither is 
nor can be proved. 

In Chapter XLIV. we come to the specific treatment of the question, 
already discussed, whether or not a transcendent world, either of sub- 
stance to explain change, or of noumena, exists. To be sure, the world 
of noumena can not be known as such if we know only (the world of) 
our perceptions, as it assumes, but this assumption is self-contradictory 
(p. 408). Quite rightly the author recognizes that the whole question 
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comes down to the problem ' whether or not we can know without having 
in mind some idea of that which we know' (p. 409), and his answer is 
negative. " We can not predicate even existence of such an absolutely 
unknown and unknowable transcendent (noumenal)." In criticism of 
this, the reviewer notes, first, that knowledge (wissen) and consciousness 
(perception) are not distinguished as they can and should be, and by 
making which distinction it can be shown that knowledge does refer or 
relate to (as the author has previously admitted) a transcendent in the 
sense of the non-conscious, its only legitimate meaning. And, second, 
that, if the term refer to something never yet ' thought of ' or known, 
though discoverable in the future, and in this sense ' beyond experience,' 
its existence can not be denied, though not asserted. Thirdly, that if 
'experience' is made to include a knowledge which relates to a trans- 
cendent in these first and second meanings, then it is the purest tautology 
to say that a transcendent beyond any possible ' experience ' is absolutely 
unknowable. And the author uses 'transcendent' in this latter sense! 
What does it mean, then, for him to say that idealism denies the ' trans- 
cendent'? So does empiricism and every other theory! It is tautolog- 
ical also to say that we can deal only with 'the Given' if this latter 
means ' the perceived ' and ' the known,' and wrong if it means only ' the 
conscious ' (p. 413). Why ask, then, as to the nature of ' the Given ' and 
if solipsism can be escaped from? Yet the author, at the cost of con- 
sistency, suddenly finds that to call ' the Given ' consciousness takes all 
meaning from this word; such a 'highest concept' can not be differen- 
tiated, has no intension. To give it real meaning by giving it intension 
the reviewer finds, therefore, that the term consciousness must be differ- 
entiated from the non-(un)conscious, calling the one immanent, the other 
transcendent. 

In fact, in Chapter XLVIL, the author seems to recognize the exist- 
ence of a transcendent in this sense, for knowledge is here said to imply 
both ' knower and known.' ' The Given ' is therefore ' subject-object.' 
Both solipsism, which makes everything subject, and naturalism, which 
ignores the subject, are impossible. " Ultimate facts are both subject 
and object." " It is absurd to speak of ultimate facts as only mental." 
Admitted that the fact of knowing implies subject and object, the known 
fact is not in every case subject, but rather transcendent, to it in its 
existence. For it is quite as valid to assume (and in any ease it is only 
an assumption) that consciousness (the subject), in which the results of 
knowing processes are presented, does not create the object, as that it 
does, and in science, in order to get uniformity and regularity, the first 
position has to be taken. 

Neither parts III., IV. nor V., on religion, ethics and esthetics, re- 
spectively, present anything essentially new for the advanced student, 
though valuable for the beginner. 

Part VI. forms a conclusion to all the preceding. What is to be 
accepted as the position of philosophy as a science? It is that of the 
' very interpretation itself becoming the object of interpretation ' ; it is 
the science of all interpretation, science becoming self-conscious. (The 
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author might well have added that it is the scientist who is quite aware 
and critical of his own methods and assumptions that is the philosopher.) 

Its function is, therefore, criticism, and in this respect it has for sci- 
ence (in general) both a theoretical and practical value. But even so, in 
the reviewer's opinion, it must not be forgotten that philosophy in posing 
as the critic of the sciences can not herself get along without the assump- 
tion of ' principles,' etc., which have not been and can not be proved. That 
it can do so has been the traditional error of all ' Erkenntnisstheorie ' as 
' queen of the sciences.' But the insight that to a certain extent different 
(contradictory) fundamental assumptions may be made, upon the basis 
of which opposed yet internally consistent interpretations of reality may 
be made (deduced), and yet which can be neither proved nor disproved 
(not deduced from a more general proposition), this insight will show 
what the origin of the different systems is, and suggest that each one has 
claims to correctness, and that any one is ultimately selected by the indi- 
vidual only because for him it is a better guide to life, or satisfies him 
because it is based on that which is ' self-evident ' to him. In other 
words, the pragmatic principle in its broadest meaning as a biological 
element emerges as determinative even here. 

In conclusion it may be said that those parts of the book which deal 
with the analysis of the sciences, i. e., the ontology, cosmology and cos- 
mogony, and the metaphysics of nature and of mind, together with the 
philosophy of religion and the esthetics, that those parts form for the 
reviewer the most valuable presentations of the author; while, on the 
other hand, issue must be taken with his ' erkenntnisstheoretische ' posi- 
tion, as our criticism has indicated. The result is the sincere conviction 
that if philosophy is to make good her claims as the author stated them, 
she must break away from the traditional dogmas and take to new paths 
of reflection. E. G. Spaulding. 

College of the City of New Yobk. 
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